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_ Mouse in which Archbishop Raud was born. 





Since the time of Thomas & Becket to 
the present day, ingland never, perhaps, 
had a more haughty prelate than arch. 
bishop Laud; he was, however, a man 
oF talents and his name occupies an im- 
portant niche in the political and eccle- 
siastical history of his country. Our 
readers will, we doubt not, be pleased 
with:a’view of the house in which he 
wad bora, engraved from a drawing with 
which we have been favoured by a cor- 
rewpondent. The house was situated in 
Broad-street, Reading, in Berkshire, and 
was standing until within the last four- 
teen or years, when it was pulled 
down and a number of new houses were 
built onthe site and on the gardens, to which 
the name of Laud Place is very properly 
given. For the following particulars we 
OL. Vit. R 





are indebted to the sawi¢ correspondent 
who sent us a view of the house:—‘ ~ 
William Laud, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was the son of an eminent | 
residing in Broad-street, Reading, in the 
county of Berks, where he was born in 
1573. After receiving his education at. 
the free deal which thes tom coher 
of the uce of a su ims- 
of sisters, he te removed to St. 
John’s College, Oxford, where he took 
his degrees and became fellow. Being 
much admired for his extensive know- 
ledge of the learned languages he was: 
chosen University Reader of Grammar, 
and also obtained considerable  prefer- 
ments till he was elected master in1611, 
after a warmly contested election. James 
I. hearing of the dispute sent for both 
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parties to Titchbourne, Hants, but having 
examined the matter gave his opinion in 
favour of Laud, and soon after appointed 
him one of the royal chaplains, and in 
1616, promated him to the deanery of 
Gloucester. ‘In 1621, he was advanced 
to the see of St. David’s, when he resigned 
the mastership of the college, and at the 
coronation of Charles I, officiated as dean 
of Windsor. 

In 1626, he was promoted to the see of 
Bath and Wells; made dean of the cha- 
pel royal ; sworn of the Privy Council, 
and next year translated to London. In 


proportion as he gained the affection of fite.” 


his master he excited the envy of church- 
men and the nobility. Y 

In 1633, he was appointed archbishop 
of Canterbury, and accompanied the kin; 
to Scotland, where, being offended wi 
the simplicity of their worship, he pro- 
jected the stheme of imposing on that 
church the English Liturgy, which the 

ople considered as little better than the 
Maes Book. | His conduct in affair, 
with his cruelty to those whom} 
cuted in the Star Chamber; greatly alien- 
ated the a ns of the people from 


he had previously retired to Whitehall, 
and akg their violence. 

In 1640, ‘he. was impeached by the 
Commons for treason, and. at their 
request the [Lords committed him to the 
Tower. Three years afterwards his trial 
took place, and 


solved on destru and the 
Parliament to conciliate the Scotch, his 
bitter foes, , a bill of attainder, 
which the Lords were com to con- 
firm by threats of the Earl of Pembroke 
and the clamours of those who had im- 
bibed his opinions. . Accordingly a war- 
rant was made out mS his : aonention - 
J 10, 1644. His in 4 
Sterne)” attended him to the seal 
where, after some minutes spent.in prayer 
his head was cut off at one blow, in the 
72nd, year of his age. . 

: High: churchmen. represent Laud as a 
martyr, rigid Dissenters as a merciless 
and inhuman persecutor. He was a man 
of learning, as appears from his excellent 

Fisher Jesuit.. Assiduous 
in the di of his public duties, and 
pious in his propa visness his diary), he 
is an-example of the unwarrantable height 
to which the contaminating influence of 
pride and the infatuating love of power 
can catry a man who is destitute of pru- 
dence and unacquainted with .the world. 
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Brought up in all the unfeeling apath 
of a collegiate life, he had imbibed high 
notions of episcopal authority, and was 
so fondly attached to the exteriors of reli. 
gion, that the Papists had hopes of him; 
and (as he himself says) actually offered 
him a cardinal’s hat; and as one of the 
judges (Sir J. Whitelock), a man of ex. 
pocenee,-ueen to SOF *¢ Laud was too 
of fire, though a just and good man, 
and his want of experience in state mat- 
ters and too much zeal for church cere. 
monies, if he pfoceeded in the way he 
was then in, would set the we on 
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ARCHITECTURE. 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Ow1ne to an accidental circumstance, 
the-account of Gothic architecture was 
omitted in our history of this science (see 
Mrrenor,'No. CLXXXV.), and we now, 
therefore, supply the deficiency. Gothic 
isa general term for that kind of archi. 
tectuté formerly used: in England and on 
the continent, but. the ancient buildings 
in this country are divided into Saxon, 
Norman, and ic. ! 

The Saxon architecture was the Ro. 


"The style of building 

u: 
out Europe was of this ki 
tinued to be used by cg? (p apandteg 
some trifling alterations, introduc. 
tion of ‘the Saracenic architecture about 
the reign of Henry II. The character-: 
istics of Saxon architecture the semi- 
circular arch, and short, thick, massive 
columns. It has no pinnacles or pointed 
ornaments, no delineations of arms nor 
statues, except in relief. The best spe- 
cimen of, this style is the north transept 
of Winchester.Cathedral. 

The No architecture differs from 
the Saxon chiefly in its increased - 
tion, and in the magnitude and Vee 
ness of its buildings, arches highly orna- 
mented with figures of em fruit, 
animals, &c. ; subjects serious and ludi- 
crous promiscuously blended together, 
walls without buttresses, arches supported 
by solid, clumsy pillars, with a regular 
base and. capital ; binds par adorned 
with carvings of foliage and animals ; the 
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columns with small half columns joined 
to them, the surfaces ornamented with 


Saracenic or Gothic architecture had 
numerous and prominent buttresses, 
spires and 
windows, ornamental niches and canopies, 
with sculptured saints and angels, deli- 
cate lace-work, fretted roofs, and an in- 
disériminate profusion of ornaments. 

The fret-work is so called from the 
Saxon. word frortian, signifying fishes’ 


by ers, 
made pilgrimages to the Holy Iand. In 


the reign of Henry III. many. of the old the 


buildings were pulled down to 
oe cee i on 
Jof Salisbury was beguh early in 
reign, and finished in 1258. It is one of 
the finest productions of ancient architec- 
ture in this island, and is completely = 


minster; the whole of Lichfield. cathe- 
dral; a of Canterbury cathedral ; 
our Lady’s chapel at Ely; 


Ceapel, Westminster, now. the Commons 
House of Parliament ; with additions and 
Sap ance n Wen 

venth’s at Westmin- 
ster is particularly worthy of admiration, 
from the wonderful skill exhibited in its 


solemn effect s0 to be ed 
if rel edifices. aftificers 
were 


were 


witecios Sone abd abated th 





centuries, most of the exteriors of our 
Saxon and Norman churches were trans- 
formed into the Gothic, which completed 
the victory of this over every other style 
in the kingdom. From the end of the 
fourteenth century, no remarkable varia- 
tar; at this period, had boon tis belghe 
ture, at at its 

for nearly ae extaaings When Hees 
VIII. began the and the dis. 
solution of monasteries took place, the 
two universities were at first ere in 
general ruin ; these edifices, 

sacred to science as well as to religion, 
were saved from that dilapidation w! 
many of the monasteries and cathedrals 
experienced. The desola hands of 
those reformers who su Henry 
VIII. destroyed many of the most beaue 
tiful specimens of this style of atehitecs 
ture, and despoiled them: of their. most 
beautiful ornaments, Castellated Gothie 
was generally used in that age, when the 
feudal system rendered it necessary that 
noblemen should possess fortified castles. 
This. style resembles the original Saxon 
and Nor:aan architecture. 

Perhaps we cannot better clese out hise 
tory of architecture than by the following 
chronological table of the periods when 

celebrated 


some of the most cities and 
structures of ancient: and modern times 
have been erected :— 

Before Christ. 


Noah's 


posterity, in. the plains: 
Shin, . 


A 
1546. Seamander, from: Crete, founds 
Troy, which was burned by: the 
Greeks on the 11th of June, 1184, 
B.C. 
1252. The city of Tyre built. 
1233. Carthage founded by a colony of 


Tyrians. 
1176. Salamis in built by Tedeer. 
1152. Ascanius builds the city: of'Alba 


Longa. 

1141. The temple of Ephesus destroyed 
by the Amazons. 

1124. Thebes built by the. Baotians. 
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BC. 
1012. Solomon begins the temple of Je- 
-14 ara : 974, —— by a - 
ing pt: 586, destroyed by 
: fire : peti ae 170, plundered 
by Antiochus: 19, rebuilt by Herod. 
AD. 70, Jerasalem destroyed: 130, 
rebuilt, and a temple dedicated to 
Jupiter: 1023, the temple plundered 
by. the Caliph of Egypt : 1031, be- 
gan to be rebuilt by Romanus: 1187, 
— finally destroyed by Sa- 
in. 
992. Solomon’s palace finished. 
986. Samas and Utica built. 
974. pec taken, - ~ meaee 
lundered by Sesac, king pt. 
869. The city of Carthage supposed to 
be built by Dido: destroyed by P. 
Scipio, 146: rebuilt by order of the 
— senate, 123. om 
801. Capua, pania, built. 
753. Rome built: plundered by Alaric, 
ye 410. a 
. Syracuse su} to be built about 
this time by a colony of Corinthians 
’ under Archias. 
708. Ecbatana built by Dejoces. 
707. The Parthians, on being expelled 
from Sparta, build Tarentum. 
703. Corcyra built by the Corinthians. 
658. Byzantium built about this time 
by.a colony of Argives. 
630. Cyrene built by Battus, who be- 
gins.that kingdom. 
549. The temple of Apollo, at Delphos, 
. | destroyed by Pisistratide. 
539. Marseilles built by the Phocwans. 
493. The Athenians built the port of 


- | | Pireus. 
450. Temple of Minerva at Athens 
built. 


434. Apollo’s temple at Delphos built : 
burnt down 362. 
351. The Sidonians, being besieged by 
the Persian army, burn their city. 
' The'monuriient of Mausolus erected. 
315. Cassander rebuilds Thebes, and 
founds Cassandria. 
312. Appian way to Rome made. 
304. Antioch, E Laodicea, &c. 
founded by Seleucus, Antioch de- 
‘.) stroyed by the king of Persia, a... 
540 : rebuilt, 542. The city of An- 
| | [tiochdestroyed = bee yom gp 580. 
291. Seleucus builds and peoples about 
forty new cities.in Asia. 
283. The college and library of) Alex. 
andria founded. 
-267. A canal made by: Ptolemy from the 
‘Nile to the ‘Red Sea. 
83. Sylla destroys the Roman capitol : 
69-B. Cs rebuilt: A.D. 80, destroyed 
by fire: it was again rebuilt, and de- 
.stroyed ‘by lightning, a. p. 188. 
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BEC. 
55. Pompey builds a stone theatre for 
public amusements: destroyed by 
fire, a. D. 21. 
50. Dover Castle built. 
27. The Pantheon at Rome built: de. 
stroyed by fire, a. D. 80. 
19. The aqueducts at Rome construct. 
‘ed by Agrippa. 
10. The city of Caesarea built by He- 
tod: destroyed by an earthquake, 
a. D. 128. 
A-D. 
18. Tiberius built by Herod. 
50. London built about this time by 
the Romans. 
56. Rotterdam built about this time. 
70. Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. 
79. Herculaneum and Pompeii destroy. 
ed by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 
80. Titus builds the hot baths and am- 
phitheatre at Rome. 
114. Trajan erects his column at Rome. 
121. A wall built by Adrian between 
Carlisle and Newcastle. 
130. Adrian rebuilds Jerusalem, and 
erects a temple to Jupiter. 
134.. Urbicus’s wall built between Edin- 
burgh and the Firth of Clyde. 
209. Severus builds his wall across 
Britain. 
260. The temple of Diana burnt. 
274. The temple of the sun built at 


Rome. 

306. London Wall built. 

452. The city of Venice founded about 
this time. 

reg. ee first monastery founded in 


varia. 

604. St. Paul’s church founded by 
Ethelbert, king of Kent. 

611. Westminster Abbey founded by 
Sibert, king of the East Saxons. 
Henty the Seventh’s chapel built in 
a complete repair of, begun 

644. Cambridge University, or rather an 
academic institution, founded by Si- 
gebert, king of East Anglia: the 
— University appears to have 

founded in 915. 
te meat Castle built: rebuilt, 

744. Monas of Fulda, in Germany, 

: re ya ere : 


762. Bagdad built by Almansor. 
829. St. Mark’s, at Venice, built. 
886. Alfred founds the University of 
Oxford. 
895. The monastery of Clune founded. 
950. Edinburgh Castle built. 
1078. Tower of London built. 
1120. Kenilworth Castle built. 
1132. Fountain’s Abbey built. 
1156. The city of Moscow founded. 
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1176, London bridge begun: finished 
1209. 


1369. Bastile at Paris begun: finished 
1383: destroyed July 14, 1789.* 
1588. The Rialto at Venice begun: 

finished 1591. 

1662. The Royal Society established. 

1675. St. Paul's cathedral begun : finish- 
ed 1710. 

1732. Bank of England built: enlarged 
1771, 1783, 1789: part of the front 
rebuilt 1824-5. 

1738—9. Westminster bridge 
finished 1746. 


begun : 


1760. Blackfriars’ bridge begun: finish- 


ed 1770. 

1811. Waterloo bridge begun : finished 
and opened June 18, 1817. 

1814. Southwark (iron) bridge begun: 
finished 1819. 


1824. New London bridge begun. 


* For aview and history of the Bastile, sce the 
Misxor, vol. I. 


ELECTRICITY. 


Tne study of Electricity is one of the 
most pleasing in the ‘ Circle of the 
Sciences,” the singular phenomena it pre- 
and the numerous and diversified 
experiments it offers, all tend to merit 
observation and arrest attention. It not 
only affords subject for speculation to the 
her in his study, but also tenders 
amusement for the parlour and drawing. 
room, it excites the wonder of the igno- 
rant, and calls forth the admiration of the 
studious. With a single machine (pur- 
chased at a trifling expense) aa = 
the experiments ma. exhi- 
bid ene Sa bent Cations aul enter- 
taining, among which may be mentioned 
the ringing of bells suspended to the 
conductor, the dancing of small human 
figures between two metallic plates, the 
exhibition of sparks ing from the 
body of an individual 3 = a 
ition by charging it with electric fluid, 
the revalyiug star, Tominouis letters, &c. 
Electricity is not, however, to be consi- 
dered merely as an amusement, and we 
will proceed to lay before out readers 
more important facts. 

With respect to the introduction of 
electricity as a science until the seven- 
teenth century, no notice scarcely seems 
to have been taken of electrical indica- 
tions. Thales, the Milesian, who lived 
about 600 years before Christ, it is said, 
was the first who observed electric appear- 
ances in amber, but there is scarcely any 
other instance on record of any observa- 
tion of the like kind until about 200 years 
ago, when Dr. William Gilbert, an 
English physician, wrote a book in the 
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year 1600, which contained a. variety of 
experiments founded on electrical ap- 
pearances. About the year 1670, Boyle 
made electricity his study, and gave some 
trifling addition to the science, which was 
further advanced by Sir Isaac Newton; 
‘** that man of mighty mind” who made 
some interesting discoveries in this science. 
No great advance was made in electricity 
until the accidental discovery of the 
Leyden Phial, by Muschenbreck, in the 
year 1746, which arrested the attention 
not only of philosophers, but also of the 
indigent, who obtained their daily bread 
by exhibiting the various phenomena of 
the Phial and electric machines; this 
latter discovery paved the way for others 
of greater magnitude, aided by the dis- 
coveries of Priestley, Dr. Franklin, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, and others of modern 
days, until at length electricity occupies 
the station it now sustains, for chemistry 
= in then medicine from it seeks a 
elping 3 in on it accounts 
for many a phenomenon ; ugh earth, 
in air, and clouded sky, electricity is 
now known to abound ; by it the vivid 
lightnings flash, and peeling thunders 
roll, it streaks the sky in northern realms 
with constant streams of light, known 
by the name Aurora Borealis. 
Now black, now deep, the night begins to fall, 
Drear is the state of the benighted wretch 
Who then bewildered, wanders through the 
dark. 
The meteor sits ! and shows the narrow path 
That winding leads through pits of death, or 
else 
Instructs him how to take the dangerous ford. 
THOMSON. ; 

Many of the convulsions of nature 
such as earthquakes, hurricanes, and 
whirlwinds, are generally accompanied by 
electrical ph miess as elec. 
tricity may be when in its equilibrium, 
yet nothing can resist its power, nought 
withstand its fury, when put in motion 
by the power of him who wills and it 
is done. 

In theory, electricity is considered to 
be a fluid which pervades almost all sub- 
stances, it is so subtle that it instantly 
penetrates all bodies which are capable of 
receiving it, these are called conductors 
of electricity, but there are some sub- 
stances as g wax, silk, &c. which do 
not readily admit the passage of elec. 
tricity, these are named non-conductors ; 
when undisturbed, electricity remains in 
a state of equilibrium, and shows: no 
signs of electric phenomena, but when 
any body by natural or artificial means 
has acquired an additional quantity of 
the fluid, and is surrounded by non- 
electrics, it remains overcharged, and in 
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ge pe ge tgp eee 
is o of exhibiting appearances 
which are ascribed to ie ow of abe 
tricity ; first, when any conductor is pre- 
sented to it, it instantly discharges itself 
and returns to an equilibrium, and if the 
accumulated ity is in sufficient 
rasa emits a spark or electric 
pag 
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the person forming the chetnel of the 
communication, gives the sensation of a 
shock. A number of these jars uhited 
together is called a battery, and possesses 
great electric power; any number of per. 
sons may receive the k by joining 
hands within the circle of communication. 
Bodies, both positively or both 

tively *hectrified, re each other ; but if 


den one body be positive and the other nega- 


by non-electrics, it is to be inaulated, 
as for instance, a piece of metal suspend- 
oa by 0 dies onl, the metal is a con- 
ductor, the silk a non-conductor, it then 
has no connexion a any electric, metal 
on a glass pedestal is in a similar situ- 
ation, plese being a non-electric. The 
of disturbing the equilibrium of 
electricity is by friction, when the sub- 
stance most prone to receive electricity 
absorbs or accumulates it in its own 
body from the various materials which 
may surround it; but as a very small 
uantity of electricity can be accumulated 
in this vacuum sufficient for experiment, 
recourse is had to a machine constructed 
on the foregoing system of electrics and 
non-electrics. A plate of glass, or, as 


some prefer, a cylinder of glass, is made and 


to revolve on its axis (su by anon- 
electric, to enable it to retain the electri- 
city itmay acquire) ; connected with which 
is placed a ctor, against which it 
revolves ; this — a continual sup- 

uid, which is received by 


ing boise. Heving thus 

the power of obtaining electricity at plea- 
eure, we are enabled, by the discovery of 
den phial, to accumulate it in a 


ell greater measure by its means, and 
give what is called the electric shock. 
formation of this jar is very simple! 
the. inside of the being lined with 
coated with the same 


y electrified and the outside 
ly, the shock is given by re- 
storation of the equilibrium of the fluid, 
which, in passing through the body of 


tive, they attract each other, and tegain 
their equilibrium ; consequently only the 
latter state of electric excitement can pro- 
duce-the shock. 


TIMOTHEUS. 


HELEN OF KIRKCONNELL, 
BY JOHN MAYNE, ESQ. 
author of the * Siller Gun,” &o. &c. 
A CORRESPONDENT in Scotland, Mal. 
vina, has called our attention to the 
beautiful and pathetic ballad of Helen of 
Kirkconnell, by Mr. Mayne, which, if 
we mistake not, was one of the gems 
selected by Sir Walter Scott, to adom 
the Edinburgh Annual Register, at the 

time he edited the work. Our 
dent has sct the ballad to music, and we 
should readily have given it insertion in 
the Mirror but for t 
our last, which 
more at t i 
paadeotien 21h of the tale on whichit 
is founded, which is a tradition in the 
South of Scotland, that a young lady of 
Kirkconnel]-Lee in An le, walking 
with her lover, was murdered by a dis- 
Sencar can hon 
wing is a correct . Mayne’s 
~~ copy yne 

I wisu I were where Helen lies, 

For, night and day, on me she cries; 

And, like an angel, to the skies, 

Still seems to beckon me! 

For me she lived, for me she sigh’d, 

For me she wished to be a bride ; 

For me, inlife’s sweet morn, she died, 

On fair Kirkconnell-Lee ! 


Where Kirtle waters gently wind, 
As Helen on my arm reclin’d, 
A rival, with a ruthless mind, 

Took deadly aim at me : 
My love, to disappoint the fue, 
Rush‘d in between me and the blow ; 
And now her corse is lying low, 

On fair Kirkconne!l-Lee ! 


Though Heaven forbids my wrath to swell, 

I curse the band. by which she fell— 

The fiend that made my Heav’n a Hell, 
And tore my love from me! 

For if, where all the graces shine— 

O! if cn earth there's aught divine, 

My Helen ! all these charms were thine — 
They eenter'd all in thee! 
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Ah! what avails it that, amain, 
I clove th’ assassin’s head in twain! 
No peace of mind, my Helen slain, 
No resting place for me ! 
I see her spirit in the air— 
I hear the shriek of wild despair, 
When murder laid her bosom bare, 
On fair Kirkconnell-Lee ! 

O! when I’m sleeping in my grave, 

And o’er my head the rank weeds wave, 

May Hz who life and spirit gave, 

Unite my love and me ! 

Then from this world of doubts and sighs, 

My soul on wings of peace shall rise ; 

And, joining Helen in the skies, 

Forget Kirkconnell-Lee ! 

Our correspondent, Malvina, has fa- 
voured us with the following additional 
patticulars respecting the tale on which 
the above ballad is founded :— 

In the burying-ground ot Kirkconnell, 
county of Dumfries, in Scotland, are still 
to be seen the tomb-stones of fair Helen 
and her favourite lover, Adam Fleeming. 
She was a ores of the family of 
Kirkeonnel, fell a victim to the 
jealousy of a lover; bein 


courted by 
two young gentlemen at 


e same time, 


the one of them thinking himself slighted 
vowed to sacrifice the other to his resent- 
a when he again discovered him in 

com . An opportunity soon pre- 
sented Weel 


> When the faithful pair 

! along the romantic banks of the 
tle, was discovered from the opposite 
penk by the assassin. Helen perceiving 
him lurking among the bushes, and 
dreading the fatal resolution, rushed to 
her lover's bosom to rescue him from the 
danger, and thus receiving the wound 
intended for another, sunk and expired 
in her pkg Pag = wang 
revenged her death by slaying the mur- 
derer. The ane ed yy sn, ra 
now sinking under the pressure of grief, 
went abroad, and served under the ban- 
ners of Spain against the Infidels. The 
ion, however, in that age of ro- 

mance and chivalry, when it was ac- 
counted honourable permanently to in- 
the tender passions, was not obliter- 

He returned to Scotland, and 
tradition reports that strétching himself 
on the grave of Helen, he expired, and 
was by her side. On his tomb- 
stone are engraved a cross, and a sword, 


with this inscription, Hic jacet Adamus 
Fleeming. 


ADIEU, 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 
(For the Mirror.) 
AN adien should be heard in a sigh, 
If the tongue pours it not on the ear: 
If uttered at al!,—on the iips it should die, 
If written,—be quench’d by a tear. 
Norwich, April 10, 1826. R. W. B. 
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PERUVIAN ADORATION. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


Tue natives of Peru, before the con- 
quest of that country by the Spaniards, 
acknowled one Almighty power, 
maker of Heaven and Earth, whom they 
called Pacha-camac: Pacha signifying 
the universe, and Camac the soul: 
Pacha-Camac, therefore, signified him 
who animated the whole. They did not 
see him, they could not know him, but 
worshipped him in their hearts as the 
unseen God. They dedicated one tem 
to him in the valley, which was seen 
the Spaniards upon their first arrival. 
Their sacrifices, offered to the sun, were 
lambs ; but they offered also fowls, corn, 
and their best apparel, which they burnt 
in the room of incense. They had also 
their drink offerings, made of their maize, 
or Indian corn; and when they first 
drank after their meals (for they never 
drank while eating), they dipped the tips 
of their fingers into the cup, and lifting 
up their eyes with much devotion, gave 
the sun thanks for the liquor, before they 
presumed to taste it. The priests of the 
sun that officiated in the Peruvians’ prin- 
cipal city of Cusco, were of the blood 
royal. Besides the worship of the sun, 
they paid a kind of adoration to the 
images of animals. They had four grand 
festivals annually, besides those they ce- 
lebrated every moon. The first great 
feast, called by them Raymi, was held 
in the month of June, immediately after 
the summer solstice. It was not only 
kept in honour of the sun, but in-com- 
memoration of their first Inca, or empe- 
ror, Manca Capac; and ~~ Mama 
Ocla, his. wife, whom the Incas. look 
upon as their first parents, immediatel 
sent from the sun to reform and poli 
mankind. At this festival, the vicergys, 
caracas, and nobility were assembled at 
the capital city of Cusco. The Inca 
officiated at this festival as high-priest, 
for though there were other high-priests 
of the royal blood to whom it belonged 
at ordinary ceremonies to preside, yet, 
this being the chief feast, the Inca him- 
self performed that office. At break of 
day, the Inca, accompanied, by his 
brethren and near relations, drawn up in 
order according to their seniority, went 
bare-footed in procession to the market. 
place, where they remained attentively 
ooking towards the east, in expectation 
Fs the rising rg 4 lorious. orb 
aving appeared, the’ own and ac- 
iknowhedend him their God and Father, 
Then great droves of sheep and lambs 
were. brought, out of which the. priest 
chose a black lamb, and having killed 
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and opened it, made their prognostics and 
divinations thereon, relating to future 
events. All the people in the city strictly 
Observed this ceremony. It is evident 
that the Peruvians entertained notions of 
a future state, for their priests constantly 

they should go to rest, or dwell 
ina of happiness provided for them 
by their God and Father, the Sun, when 
they died. 

G. W.N. 


THE VIOLET. 
TaeExe is a flower, 
So sweetly fair, 
Tn truelove’s bower, 
It blossoms there ; 
It’s smiie of gladness 
And azure ray, 
Bids gleomy sadness, 
Haste far away ! 
In native splendour 
And grace array’d, 
Tis like the fender 
And blushing maid! 
Who mildly smiling, 
With beauty crown'd, 
Each fear beguiling, 
Breathes peace around ! 
At early morning, 
How sweet to rove, 
Where ‘tis adorning 
‘The shady grove! 
There chastely blooming, 
it whispers, “be 
Thou unassuming, 
Oh man, like me |” 


James Eowin STaviscamipt. 


ON THE NATURE AND PUNISH- 
MENT OF PERJURY. 


(For the Mirror. ) 


Prersury, which is defined by Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, to be a crime committed when 
a lawful oath is administered, in = 
ings, to a person who 
swears cola, alecvossip and falsely, 
in a matter. miaterial to the issue or point 
in question ; and subornation of perjury 
is the offence of procuring another to take 
such a false oath, as constitutes perjury 
in the prin 
The punishment of perjury and subor- 
nation, at common law, has been va- 
rious. It was, anciently, death; after- 
wards banishment, or cutting out the 
tonguc; ‘then forfeiture of goods; and 
now it ok fine and imprisonment, and ren- 
dering the person committing, incapable 
of bearing testimony ever after But the 
statute 5 ‘Eliz. c. 9, (if the offender be 
prosecuted thereon) inflicts the penalty of 
sd, re infamy, and a fine of £40. on 
suborner ; and in default of payment, 
imprisonment for six months, and to 
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stand with both ears nailed to the pillory, 
Perjury is in like manner punished with 
six months’ imprisonment, etual in- 
famy, and a fine of £20. or to have beth 
ears nailed to the pillory. But the pro. 
secution is usually carried on. for the of. 
fence at common law ; especially as to the 
penalties. before inflicted, the statute 
2 Geo. IT. c. 25, superadds a power, for 
the court to order the offender to be sent 
to the ee Se ae 
exceeding seven years, or to be transport. 
ed for. the cans “ported and makes: it 
felony, without benefit of clergy, to re. 
turn or escape within the time. Our law, 
therefore, on the subject has adopted 
(vide Blackstone, vol. iv. p. 137) the 
pony of Cicero, ‘derived from the law 
of the twelve tables, ‘* perjurti poens 
vine punishment of perju 

but the banen laws prescribe ‘amnge? 

Blackstone, in treating of murders, 
adds, there was also, by the ancietit com. 
mon-law, one species of killing held t 
be murder; which may be dubious at this 
day ; as there hath not been an instance 
wherein it has been held to be mutder for 


> 

premeditated design to take away his 
so as the innocent person be 
= — The abaern were 
8 s , for 
ed in this case, both the judge, the wit. 
nesses, and the prosecutor. ‘* They ‘in- 
flicted,” says this excellent authority, “a 
particular punishment on the judge; a 
particular punishment on the witnesses, 
whose testimony seduced the judge ; and 
lastly, a more exemplary punishment 
on the tor, asa murderer.” And, 
among the Romans, continues Black- 
stone, the lex Cornelia, de sicariés, “the 
Cornelian Law, concerning murderets,” 

ve apn — ete death, ‘a8 
are ilty of a species of assassination. 
« “And.” says he, “there is no doubt 
but this is 
seientia as kil 


a murder in foro cox- 
ing with a sword ; though 
the modern law (to avoid the er of 
deterring witnesses from giving 

upon capital prosecutions, if it must be 


at the peril of their own lives) has not 
yet punished it as such.” 
ndrews's History of Great Britain, 

however, affords but too many proofs of 
the “ vile administration of both civil 
and criminal law, through the known 

erjury of juries.” * laws,” 88 
e, * were ill executed throughout 
15th century. Maintenance (an union 


» Vide Mirror, No. CLV. for some partica- 
Jars relative to the origin of juries, &c. 
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for sinister purposes) still prevailed; the 1 have seen thy meekness shewn to. man and 
priests by their exemptions were set above child, 
the law; sanctuaries abounded through- oo the beam of pleasure light thine 
out. the realm, and protected the vilest = thy ui 
iminal, and the most dishonest debtor ; Have peer wond'rous strength with care 
perjury throve and afforded a living to he 4 lay'd with thée 
canes while.the high conetable, under nee Oe ere 
of exercising military law, was 
I have seen thee look with just contempt on 
those 
Who dared too freely on thy freedom rush : 
Have seen you treat them with a proud disdain, 
Whom thou (kind creature) could’st to atoms 
crush. 


ao 


ings, 
in the aid of torture by fire or 
om the ‘ * Farewell, poor Chuny ! hapless beast, farewell! 
oy ar bles of x acts oo You shall not want one friend to say adieu! 
aad OF pace oS omy posto ge Remembrance oft thy reasoning powers shall 
mon, tell, 
tate tev se) ee 
. ° you TOPIA, 
Se auch and customarily within the 
of London, among such persons as ON A MISER. 
and been i elled in issue,” 
passen impann in issue, Pris ts 


In the Dance of Death, translated Ata Sermon, the subject of which was “‘ The 
» af emmy Are a Lyngate, folly of preferring Earthly to Heavenly 
the characters treasure.” 
- Unwov'p by nature, unsubdued by art, 
bribed to give a false Vain are thy words to mend a miser’s heart, 
ws the offence was not Not all the pow’rs the preacher can employ, 
Can raise his soul, impart a moment's joy— 
’Tis to the eyes your speech you must address, 
Show him bright gold—nought else would be 
possess. F. 


Select Biography. 
No. XLIII. 


JOHN TAYLOR, M.D. 


ll i i 


Bilt 





if 


? 
: 
af 
F 
¢ 


capeeE 
i 


shall be ) 
not Londoners; and lastly, 
Jonson sings in his Magnetic Lady :— 
“ And there is no London jury, but are led 
evid by fame 


BR 





, a8 far 
‘ As they are by present deposition.” 
F. R. Y. 


a leet 
, CHUNY, THE ELEPHANT. 
(Por the Mirror.) 
“on poor Chuny! generous beast, fare- 
t 
For thou wert generous, fond, and gentle too ; 


And ere the late Lord Alvanley, the Dean 
And many a vod of take raved hevvyou. of Christ Church, and Dr, Cyril Jack 
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son; associating with such men, Dr. 
‘Taylor had gathered large stores of anec- 
dote and information, which he commu- 
nicated in a manner peculiarly engaging, 


and though for many years afflicted wi 
pty society had always a con- 
stant charm. 

In 1808, he sustained a severe loss b 
the death of his only child, Lieut.-Col. 
Taylor, who was rising by his bravery 
and meritorious conduct to the highest 
military honours, when his country was 
deprived of his services, in a spirited 
charge which he made on the enemy at 
tlie battle of Vimiera. He was M. A. of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and in that Ca- 
thedral (as also in the chancel of St. 
Mary’s church, Reading,) a handsome 
monument has been erected to his me- 


mory. : 

De. Taylor’s knowledge, in every 
branch of literature, was accurate and 
‘ound ; in his character were united 
a remarkable degree, an unworldly 
simplicity, which was the surest pledge 
for his blameless integrity, with.a strength 
and acuteness which gaye him a deep 
t into human nature, and rendered 

his judgment in most cases. invaluable. 
During his retirement at Sonning, near 
ing, when about eighty. years of 
in recurred to.the resources of 
own mind, which supplied him-with 
constant employment of the most rational 
and intellectual kind ; in reverting to the 
study of the classics ‘with youthful 
energy, and so completely had he pre- 
pone. his early attainments, during more 
than half acentury, devoted to constant 
and active professional duty, that when- 
‘ever he was em any passdge 
of difficulty, it was invariably such as 
had ed the most profound scholars. 
course of a short period besides 
of the best Latin anthors, lie had 
Honter, Eschylas, Euri- 
parts of Xenophon, Herodotus, 


Lie 


Hi 


gree 
re 
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with firm reliance on the mercies of his 
God, and the merits of his Saviour; 
and though occasionally suffering violent 
a pain, his 4 retained the most 

ect composure and resignation. When 
his dissolutron drew near, and his kind 
medical friends were assembled around 
him, he very distinctly and emphatically 
exclaimed, “Ev@ayacre ;” thus bequeath. 
ing to his friends the best pf consolations, 
the certainty that his end was full of 
hope, and illustrating the great truth of 
religion, that the only way to die in peace 
is to live in righteousness. ‘* May we 
die the death of the righteous, and may 
our las: end be like his.” 

J. R. J. 





SPIRIT OF THE’ 
Public Fournals. 


FOREIGNERS AT CANTON. 


A VERY singular scene has lately been 
transacted at Canton, of which the fol. 
lowing is a detail. It has been furnished 
to us on the best authority, and its state. 
ments may be relied on. 

It ap that the foreigners at Canton 
having long had to complain of the very 
gross exactions made upon them, in going 
-and coming between Macao and Canton, 
determined to petition the Vi on the 
subject ; but apprehending that the secu- 
ity merchants, through whom such pe- 
tition should be presented, were interested 
in continuing the exaction, they resolved 
to present the petition themselves. They 
accordingly proceeded to the gate of Can- 
ton, and resolutely remained until a Chi- 
nese officer received the petition, under 
promise of its being laid before the Vice- 
roy. After eighteen days’ delay, no an- 
swer being returned, the foreigners deter- 
mined again to petition, and on again 
proceeding to the gate, found it open, 
and rushed in. Seeing a large conspicu- 


sto! 


and reach 


5 


' of Oy tere and 
private duty, he awaited the awful hour 


visit. It was now impossible.to get out; 
and here the party took their ground,’ 1e- 





owe 
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solutely demanding that their petition 
should be received ; and refusing, either 
threats or entreaties, to leave the city. 
result was, that they carried the day, 
as well as the 4 and received anas- 
surance from the security merchants, that 
the chop should no longer be levied on 
them, of, if, demanded by the Hoppo, 
should be paid by the security merchants ! 
The party then Bm li > well-bred 
Europeans, to apologize to ctomman- 
dant for their unmannerly intrusion into 
his house, an offer gladly accepted of ; 
and when brought out to be conducted 
the city gate, the farce of looking 
tily big was played off by the Man- 
darins op in the ber style, the most 
and most an ti- 
pre = one of the fo 
reigners suddenly subjected to the speak- 
v's hand being drawn across his neck, to 
» if found there again, they would 
lose heads ; an indignity which the 
took in good part, and in per- 
feet ing with the whole picture, 
passed on to the first linguist, in a style 
of excellent effect and humour. So ended 
this strange affair. — Cal. John Bull, 
Oct. 12. 
Later accounts from Canton, via Sin- 
state that a celestial edict had 
published, granting permission to 
go between Canton and 
boats, on the ent of 
elxty dollars for each is is about 
one-fourth of the sum formerly exacted 
for and is considered a special 
mark of favour granted to the Fang 
Quys(stranger devils ).— Asiatic Journal. 


CHINESE JESTS. 

» Rdeare ig by ~ on 
rupt ad the two parties con- 
cerned in an actiou up before him to be 
examined. The agar presently gave 
him a hint of fifty pieces of money 
in case the award was in his 
favour. The defendant. who had his 
eyes about him, had quick intelligence of 
what was on, and doubled the bait. 
The trate soon determined the 
cause, without inquiring into parti- 

orders the plaintiff a bambooing. 

intiff disconcerted, holding up 

ah ke an the sign 8 five 
gers, reproachfully exclaims, 

“ Please , tis T that am in 
—* How? you in the right, 


His chimney never smokes.—A miserly 
man, in a distant province, had oblations 
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to offer. He sends for 2 tao-tsu to offi- 
ciate and invoke the spirits to of 
the offerings. The tao-tsu s the 
ceremonies, and invokes 

spirits of the metropolis. ‘* Why do 
address such distant spirits ?” says the 
master. ‘ Oh,” replies the éao-tst, “ all 
the neighbouring ones know your dispo- 
sition too well ; *tis in vain to invite them : 
tell them there is a feast got reddy for 
them at your house, and they'll never 
believe it ;—they would not stir a foot.” 


Dead for fifty; half dead for twenty- 
five.—A rich man proposed to 4 covetous 
greedy wretch to make him a present of 
fifty pounds, if he would let him Beat 
him to death. The miser mused it 
for a long while; at last raising his bead, 
“No,” says he; ‘ give me twenty-five 
penal, and beat me till 1’m half dead. 

What do you say ?” 

Don’t pierce the skin——A_ covetous 
man was travelling one day with we 
when a tiger sprang at them and carri 
off the father. The son seizes his baw, 
and levels a shaft full at the tiger’s side, 
The father, twisting back out. of the 
tiger’s mouth, and already at a distance, 
bawls out, ** Son, son! use a capt arrow, 
Don’t make a hole in his skin ;—who'll 
buy it if you do?” ‘ 


Wants my Wifée.—A doctor doctored 
a child dead. The father was for com: 
plaining to the magistrate, and claimed 
the doctor’s young son to make’ #t 
Another day he doctored a domestic de 
The doctor had byt one domestic ;—he 
must go to make it up. At night a ser- 
vant came knocking at the déctor’s door 
“Sir, sir, my mistress is in labour and 
in t pain; are ested to 
oven." Now. is not this too. bed” 
says the doctor, yey | to his wife; 
“ T'll be hanged if the husband has not 
taken a fancy to you, my dear.” 


A teacher was in the habit of sleeping 
in the day-time, but would not suffer 
his pupil to nod for a moment. One day 


to Ww 
“ ” 
od I ion, of 


him !” next morning the pupil 
takes pattern by his master. The mas- 
ter, giving him a rap and’ rousing him, 
exclaims, “For shame! how ¢an you 
do sé?” Says the pupil, “ I too have 
been seeing Cheu-kung.”—* And what 
did Chew-leung say to 7—* Cheu- 
kung,” the pupil; “ tells me that 
7 had no communication what- 


ever with my reverend master.” 
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A t-man, carrying a load, by ac- 
Biwes entree ioe: . doctor. The 
doctor was very angry, and was going to 
beat him with his fist. ‘ Pray don’t use 
your precious hand, good sir ;—kick me 
and welcome.” The standers-by asked 
what he meant. Says the woodman, 
“ Kick me with his foot and I shall re- 
cover: once come under his hands, and 
*tis all over with me.” 


A careless barber, trimming a cus- 
tomer’s ears, put him to great pain and 
uneasiness. ‘ Are you trimming my ieft 
ear now ?”’ says man. ‘* No, sir, 
not till I’ve done the right.” “ Oh! 
only I thought by what I felt that you 
were passing through to the left ear with- 
out going round.” 

A miserly man would not go to the 
expense of muskito-curtains. In the 
summer the gnats were very troublesome. 
He borrowed an old mask of a neighbour, 
and clapt it on his face at night. The 
gnats coming, could not get their suckers 
in. -Ho! quoth one of them, he has got 
a new face! Ay, says another, he ma 
well be ashamed of his meanness! 
don’t wonder at his changing counte- 
nance. 

A military officer, after long exercis- 
ing his troops, led them into action ; and 


was on the t of being routed, when 
one of the ie descended with a 
celestial squadron, and, turning the for- 
tune of ba foe, lowe him. a s oe 
victory. e officer, prostrating ] 
to return thanks, begged to know how he 
The Geni 





was to address the it 
replied, ** Iam the Spirit of the Bull's 
*s mark.” 


ar oyer the 

e officer, in humble astonishment, re- 
quested to know what action of his had 
merited him this good fortune, as he 
should never have dared to think himself 
worthy of troubling so sacred a spirit to 
interfere in his behalf.’ “* Why,” says 
the — “ during 2 +S raw time you 
were exercise-groand practising at 
the mark, I was sitting in the centre of it 
watching you ; and you did not once put 
me in danger of being struck by your ar- 


rows—you shot them all wide enough of 5P 
me. 


‘or this tender care of my I 
feel grateful.”——-New Monthly Mag. 


PASTIME IN PASSION WEEK. 
** An obvious rod, a twist of hair, 
With book hid in an insect, are 
Engines of sport ” 


tainty of a holiday to get out of town’ 
excepting once a year, and that is du 
Passion week. I always look forward to 
that week with a mixture of anxiety and 
delight, for it is then, and only then, I 
roam at will, leaving wife and chicks at 
home, whilst I catch fish. 

I do not know what first made me so 
fond of fishing, unless it were that my 
vanity was gratified by the applause once 
bestowed on m ‘ormance of Major 
Sturgeon ; but I well remember sixteen 
successive Good Fridays have found me 
by the water’s side on a bank, some miles 
from town, with a red and line—a worm 
at one end and a fool at the other, as 
Johnson has it. 

My tackle has been prepared this fort. 
night, and everything is in readiness for 
my approaching holiday, but my clean 
shirt, (which my wife says I cannot yet 
have), and I live only in the eager hope 
that I may enjoy my coming week's 
sport, and the renewal of my siz nights’ 
salary on my return. 

It was on the Sunday before Easter, 
last year, that I, with Nibble, Bob Bai. 
tem, and Isaac Walton, who, by the bye, 
travelled in my great coat pocket, started 
all together on the top of the coach for 
Hampshire. During journey there 
was a perpetual drizzle, which reached 
our skins before we got to Hounslow. 
A fine day for fishing, we observed to 
each other. ‘ Ay, but a bad one for 
travelling,” quoth a musty old fellow; 
but what was it to us how it rained 
upon our bodies, whilst our minds were 
in the water ? 

We arrived at our destination, which 
was a small public house, near the stream, 
without an accident or adventure, except- 
ing the top of the tin box coming off in 
Bob Baitem’s pocket, and the tles 
getting mixed with some sandwiches he 

brought for his luncheon—but what 
of that ? 

Monday morning found us at the wa- 
ter’s side, eager, anxious, and determined 
—yet doomed to be disappointed—for 
the sun, which yesterday hid his golden 
face, now beamed upon us with a double 


r. 

The Spanish writer Valdesso sa! 
that “ rivers and the inhabitants of 
watery element were made for wise men 
to contemplate,” and it was fortunate it 
was so, as contemplation was our only 
amusement, for not a bite could we get ; 
yet still our faith and hope were pote 
and our patience unexhausted by break- 
fast time. A brace of trout, hang | 
a little before we were out of 
and t in nicely fried, a 


great treat, and an additional inducement 
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for.us-to resume our sport, which we did 
with better success. I tried a fly I had 
made on purpose—it was a stone fly— 
the body of black wool, made yellow 
under the wings and tail, and so made 
with the feathers of the drake—such a 
fly as no sensible fish could resist, and 
the very one which was to bring to our 
eyesight a trout of two pounds weight at 
least. I had a rise, hoo my fish, and 
was happy. I played him with skill not 
to be and roared lustily for 
Will Nibble to bring the landing-net ; 
bat, he, the chub-headed fellow, had left 
it.in the coach. What was to be done 
—how bring my fish to land? Will vo- 
lunteered his services; so laying down 
fiat. on the bank he endeavoured to reach 
te prey; but owing to some misma- 
nagement, or being too eager, he was 
overbalanced, and fell headlong into the 
stream, which was just there about six 
feet in-depth. Will is a little man, who 
cannet swim; my friendship called u 
me toassist him, yet I liked not to 
fish—how to accomplish both requir- 
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the bank, throwing my fly with that skil! . 
in which you know I am unrivalled, 
when I perceived a small boat fastened, 
as I supposed, to the shore. I went into 
her, and had a cast, then a second, when 
despairing of success, I i to 
quit her; but judge my astonishment, 
on finding myself in the middle of the 
stream, travelling downwards at the rate 
of — or four miles an hour, without 
a oars, or any one =x sam’ a 
pendage for regaining the bank. hal- 
oed until I was hoarse, but could get no 
assistance, so set myself down quietly, 
and with that characteristic firmness you 
know I possess, awaited my fate, com- 
mitted as I was to the mercy of the wind 
and current. I travelled in this unenvi- 
able situation about two hours, as near as 
I could guess, when the boat took the 
ground about seven feet from the river’s 
side. Ao 1 het.ne maamnal TOTRS RO 
I resolved upon a desperate jum; 

for that purpose employed the thick part 
pli wy oe 
my weight—it in the m as 
a perceive,.and plump I fell in the 


of mud. After much oman engs got to 


7 EF 


of my rod, 
rhe 


i 


on the grass, and a 
» had the wished-for 
ould have been under 
ying in bed until his 
; were dried, had not our host at 
‘puon accommodated him with 
rh a fastian jacket, and continua- 
Having caught a brace of trout, Will 
and I opye oa three a, in- 
ing to take advan of the evenin 
and the favourable ones in the wind, 
for ‘as Isaac Walton used to say,— 
*“ When the wind is south 
It blows your bait in a §sh's mouth.” 


We waited an hour for our friend Bob, 
who did not appear; so we finished a 
hasty meal, and were about to set forth 


sf 
I 


fi>E. 
x 


He 


BE 


the point until 
is dinner, when 


shore, and my some 
grass, made best of my way home in. 
the pickle you see.” ‘* Why, Bob,” 
quoth I, « id yon net smilaocee poor, 
fishing-rod to push the. boat to.the bank 
at first.” ‘* Gad, that’s true,” 
he, “ but I never thought of that.” 
After a morning of so much misfor- 
tnne, I endeavoured to prevail on my two 
friends to join me in taking advan 
the fine evening to make a good finish of 
the day; but they were satisfied for 
once, and would not move. . Bob swore 
that it rained as hard it could pour, al- 
though he would not get up. to look ; 
whilst Will, to shiver with 
cold, crept close to the fire, and 
a game at cribbage. There was no al- 
ternative, so to cribbage we went for a 
couple of hours, when some hot fish for 
supper, and a seep Connbies of roeh 
sent us in peace to our beds. “} had 
made an inward oe to beak 
post, anc try for a jack at ing dawn ; 
and wished to be thus early as I should 
be ashamed to be seen after such a fish 
in the month of March; and for that 
purpose I had bribed a country-fellow to 
bring me some minnows over night, and 
feasted my eyes upon them until I 
fancied every one would produce a mag- 
nificent fish. Leaving my brother an- 
glers in bed, I stole forth, and arrived in 


glass the garden just in time to see a 


large tom 
cat making an end of his. breakfast and. 
my minnows, which he had invaded and 
destroyed by oversetting the kettle. To 
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such luke-warm fishermen as my compa- 
nions this would have been an excellent 
excuse for returning to bed, and laying 
there until breakfast time, through sheer 
vexation—but to me, a once-a-yeart man, 
who had known the use of a rod almost 
before F went to school, it merely proved 
a double inducement to make up for my 
want of care in not securing my 
bait. I continued to fish and grumble, 
= success, until I was joined by my 
s. 


‘ Affairs went on more smoothly and 
pleasantly after this, for the trouts took 
it ote | heads to rye Bw was pho 

way to put us all three in 
hohheat ouedlves. It would tire 
the patience of even an angler to have to 
a detail of each day’s occupation, 
therefore I shall only say, we remained 
happy and contented, and returned to 
town on the Saturday, accompanied by 
the fish of Good Friday’s catching, pack- 
ed up in a basket, to the great joy of our 
wives and families, who, not knowing 
our skill in the art of angling, or being 
i es, always 
sport gold and 
. By the curl of the lip and 
the trick of the eye, I have often been in- 
clined to think that this’ mistake is not 
altogether the effect of ignorance.—Eu- 

ropean Magazine. 


THE: RELIGION. OF ACTORS. 
THe world has hitherto so little troubled 


ly to its amusement, 
mischance of a cele- 


into the practice of any individual 
much‘ less to inquire into the 
and abscondite springs of his ac- 
Indeed it is with some violence 
that we conceive of an 

to the relations of pri- 

fe, 80 closely do we identify these 
ae our borrow —— 
assume u stage. How 

wd it seat the we are told 
Miss Pope, for instance— 

is to say, in our notion of her, Mrs. 
‘andour—was & daughter, an affec- 


church, and concei kneeling 
a hassock; or Munden uttering a 
jaculation, “ ma mouths at 

But times are 


pletion, it will be as ’ for & come. 
dian to give an account of his faith, as of 
his ct. Fawcett must study the 
five points ; and Dicky Suett, if he were 
alive, would have had to rub up his cate- 
chism. Already the effects of i 
appear. A _ celebrated perfo 
thought fit to oblige the world with a con. 
fession of his faith ; or, Br—’s Rett- 
Gro Dramatici. This gentleman, in 
his laudable attempt to shift from his per. 
son the obloquy of Judaism, with the 
forwardness of a new convert, in crying 
to prove too much, has, in the opinion 
many, proved too little. A simple decla. 
ration of his oun was Taal 
but, strange’to say, his apol as not a 
word about it. e are, left 00 gather it 
from some expressions which imply that 
he is a Protestant ; but we did not wish 
to inquire into the niceties of his ortho. 
doxy. To his friends of the old persua- 
sion the distinction was impertinent ; for 
what eares Rabbi Ben Kimchi for the 
differences which have split our novelty ? 
To the great body of Christians that hold 
the Pope’s su —that is to to 
the major part of the Christian 
his religion will appear as much to seek 
as ever. But perhaps he conceived that 
all Christians are Protestants, as children 
and the common people call all that are 
not animals, Christians. The mistake 
was not very considerable in so young's 
roselyte ; or he might think the genera! 
as logicians speak) involved in the 
cular. All Protestants are Christians; 
but I'am a Protestant ; ergo, &c. as ifs 
marmoset, contending to be a man, over- 
leaping that term as too generic and vul- 
em, should at once roundly him- 
to be a . je argument 
would be, as ag say, ex abundanti. Frem 
podetell we endo cetns Gon adi 
. we can dono less t! 
tulate the general state of Christendom 
upon the accession of so extraordinary 8 
convert. Who was the happy instrument 
of the conversion, we are yet to learn; it 
comes nearest to the attempt of the late 
ious Doctor Watts to christianize the 
of the Old Testament. Some- 
thing of the old Hebrew raciness is lost 
in the transfusion ; but much of its aspe> 
ny tsp bones sehen 
tation. appearance of so singu- 
lar a treatise at this be “ma ee 
us upon an inquiry into ¢ 
of religion u = én. anally. By 
the favour o 
Martin’s in the Fields, and Saint Paul's, 
Covent-Garden, who have very readily, 
and with great kindness, assisted our par- 
suit, we are enabled to lay before the 
publie the following particulars :—Stzictly 
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speaking, neither of the two great bodies 
is collectively a religious institution. We 
had expected to have found a chaplain 
among them, as at Saint Stephen’s, and 
other court establishments; and were the 
more 8 at the omission, as the 
last Mr. h at the one house, and 
Mr. Powell at other, from a gravity 
of speech and demeanour, and the habit 
of wearing black at their first appearances 
in the beginning of fifth, or the conclu- 
sion of fourth acts, so eminently pointed 
out their Le menage for such office. 
These corporations, then, being not pro- 
perly congregations, we must seek the 
solution of our question in the tastes, at- 
tainments, accidental breeding; and edu- 
cation of the individual members of them. 
As we were prepared to expect, a majority 
at both houses adhere to the religion of 
the church established, om at one of 
thew a pretty strong leaven of Catholicism 
is suspected ; which, considering the no- 
torious education of the manager at a 
seminary, is not so much to be 

2 ze have-gone so — 

to report that Mr. T——~y, in particular, 
belongs to an order lately restored on the 
tinent. We can contradict this ; that 

atleman is a member of the Kirk of 
cotland, arid his name is to be found, 
uch to his honour, in the list of Sece- 

om the congregation of Mr. Fletcher. 
».the generality, as we have said, 

ont fo js on in the safe trammels 
tional o xy, Symptoms of a sec- 
tatian spirit have broken out in quarters 
whete we should least have looked for it. 
Some of the ladies at both houses are deep 
in controverted points. Miss oe 


Fall of Man; which he un- 
not of an all 
Ww 


the joints ; 
? want Sitting of contraction in 
fingers ; of government—a 
broken head ; ag Seda sermon ; 
the lint to bind it up—the text ; ae 
bers—the preachers ; of crutches— 
the old and new gay be reli. 
bli : @ fanciful mode of il- 
ustration derived from the accidents and 
habits of his past calling spiritualised, 


rather than from any accurate acquaint. 
ance with the Hebrew text, in which re- 
port speaks him but a raw scholar.—Mr. 
hye from all et we can learp,. has 
is religion yet to choose, though some 
think him a Mugletonian. “ 
New Monthly Magasine, 


HRiscellanies, 


ECCENTRIC WILL. 


Tue following is a copy of the 29th 
Codicil to the vin of Lieut.-Col. Thos, 
= or week 

“I give bequeath unto the mayor, 
senior alderman, and town-clerk, of: 
Bath, £50. per year, long annuities, for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the set of 
ringers of the abbey church, on condition 
of their ringing on the whole peal of 
bells, with clappers muffled, various 
solemn and doleful changes, allowing 
proper intervals, from eight o’clock in 
the morning *till eight o’clock at night, 
on the anniversary of my > 
and also that they ring 60b major and 
merry mirthtul peals in commemoration 
of my happy release 
tyranny and wretchedness. 
will and direct that the aforesaid 
do enter upon office the very next 
following after my interment, and to re- 
ceive £25. one half year’s dividend for 
so doing.” 





LEVEE OF THE KING OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. 


THE king of the Netherlands seems the 
most unostentatious of all the Ei 


sovereign and subject is calculated to add 
to the di ity of the one or increase the 
loyalty of the other, is a point we will 
not undertake to settle, but give the ac- 
count as we find it in the Brussels 


Papers :— 
“ Brussels, April 6. 

‘¢ His majesty’s levee, yesterday, was, 
perhaps the most numerous ever. seen 3 
persons of all ranks were present. ' 
were no porters, no guards, no janissaries 
of any kind, and no etiquette. Without 
any previous application, without forme 

i t theme 


whoever pleases sits i 

see his king standing in next one 
ment, receiving, with an affability w 

may truly be called paternal, whoever is 
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presented to him in ‘his turn, according i 
to the list. a . 4 Pees e 4 


- & Foreigners* who are accustomed to 


enter: royal residences, only through a 
forest of bayonets, carbines, or halberds, 
and after havin ving gone gone througlt’ a namber 
of formalities which are always trouble- 
some and often ridiculous, cannot believe 
their own eyes, It, may be said, without 
exaggeration, that it is more easy to enter 
the abode of. the king of the Netherlands 
and to be received there as one might be 
hy a good Sealk-sc ane it is in some coun- 
tries, not far to a 
a who will often br <tr the wine 
— and the most ridi- 
en gravity.” 


HOUSES OF MADRID. 


Tme buildings are lofty, and their three 
or four stories are ornamented .with case- 


Saks 


old boots of some cobbler, who keeps 
tall and: his s gaietysiduring the aay, BY S 
zon 


other side ism? aye 


EPITAPH 
On John Woodcock, who was hump. 
backed. 


HeEneE lies a man, 
: Misform’d and mis-shapen, 
His Dame it was 
John Wood Capon.* 


* nn a not make a = 


GRAMMATICAL PUZZLE. 
(For the Mirror. } 


THERE is a word, asI shall Lr 
. Which doth letters eight contain 


, From it if seven you remove, 


You will still 1 ee 
Answer. adi 
hs “VIVIFIED. ” 
This word contains eight letters, if we. 
select the numerals VIVII, and take VIL 


’ 5p, ne: VI oe remain. 


JEX1GMOPHILOS.. 


ABDUCTION. 
By Statute 3, Henry VII. c. bo 783 it is et 


ee tar torian Euing maid 
take any woman, maic widow 1 


4 4 pet having enbetendh eit 


doutaine. At the 
farther. is aa a staircase 
ascends with sudden turnings and dark 
and unequal -steps-;-and the neighbour- 
hood.of the wall, which you cling to for 
security, is sure to communicate some- 
thing to your dress. I found no 
except in the most wealthy ees 
the‘other houses do without them ; 
at night, Pa learn from - hb namniaret 
strokes 0 
petwonr-who is Coming: home docupics 


eye Gatherer. 36) 


“1 a, ac Gatherer and disposer of other 
* a — Wotton. 
& ye tery! Sie Ot Ola wl 


LITERARY RAT. 


A’ sfiort time time’ since a. gentleman 
who was’ requested "to ‘value the books of 
an, found to his sur- 





or bein pera lewis: 
peBhavam: ‘contrary’ to ther will and 
terwards she be married to such misdoet, | 


‘or by his consent to. a or, defiled ; 


such person, his procurers of abettors, 
and such as knowingly receive such wo- 
men, shall be deem felons ; 


porters, and by 39 Eliz. c. 9, the benefit of the 


pres is taken away from all such felons, 


the kndcker, »whiat floor thie | e*saries 


who shall be princi procurers, Or a¢- | 
comerted kolloe rays ; ar 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have received numerous communications; 
from. many old, and some new correspondents; ' 
to which we are unable to give decisive an- 
swers this week. A. former letter from Janet 
hes been mislaid, or it should have appeared 


’ before this time; we doubt not, however, but we 


shall find it in a day or two. 

An Essay on the Trials of Atthorship shalt 
have iusertion in our next, or an early number. 

We will ‘try to find room for Mr. W. from 
Fulham. 

We shell be glad to receive the ballad offered 


» by. Malvina, at hergwn cop Spe willy 





see her communication’ is not forgotten iu our 
present number. 

We fear the drawing offered by Dominie 
Sampson ig not of a subject sufficiently inter- 


¢ esting, bat thank’ iim for hig kindness. 
a 


diseased.” 


4 


sae ap it’ cage be tied 
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